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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 
ROBERT T. KENNEY, DIRECTOR 
OF THE 
BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


TO THE BUILDING OWNERS AND 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE GREATER BOSTON 
REAL ESTATE BOARD 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1972 


"No one can buy land within the City 
of Boston, put up an office building, and 
make a profit." 

That statement was made by a leading 
Boston banker in 1957. 

| want to cite a couple of other quotes 
from the past which are similar, because | fear 
that kind of thinking has become fashionable 
once again in the Boston business community. 

In 1964, for instance, the president of 
this association in the BOMA Newsletter said, 
“Boston has reached a saturation point in 
office construction." 

And in 1966, the president of the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board reflected 
grave concern over the ability of the local 
market to absorb any new office space, 
“unless we attract additional office users from 
outside the Boston area." 

And just last year, a prominent realtor 
called for a moratorium on office con- 
struction in Boston. 

Let me say right now that anyone who 
has doubts in 1972 about the future of office 
construction in Boston will be proven as 
wrong as that gentleman back in 1957 and 
others along the way who were skeptical of 
the expanding Boston economy. 

| can understand that these outcroppings ~ 
of skepticism might have been caused by the 
slight softness in the office market over the 
past year or so. 

But | am happy to report that the 
temporary lull that we are experiencing is 
hardly a dead stop. 

From October 1971 to last April, there 
was a drop in the vacancy rate from 8.8 to 
8.2 percent for downtown office space. 

This past week, | contacted John Ryan 
to ask him what the Ryan, Elliott Office 
Survey Report would say for October, and 
he told me that the decline in the vacancy 
rate has continued; and in October, it will be 
reported as 7.5, a decline of 1.3 percent in 
the past year. 


But that news only bears out the 
long-range projections we have for the city 
as a whole. 

Several things about Boston make it 
seem as though it is in better shape than many 
other American cities, but perhaps the most 
significant is the trend towards a stabilization 
of its population, particularly the white 
middle class. 


- Boston's rate of decline in population 
has begun to slow for the first time since 
1950. The most recent figures, moreover, 
show that the decline will be fully reversed 
in the next decade; and the city may gain 
35,000 to 40,000 in population by 1980. 

- Growth in service activity jobs will 
continue. And now there is a good possibility 
that the new Economic Development and 
Industrial Commission, under the able 
leadership of Gerry Bush, will attract new 
industry to the city, thus stemming the 
decline in manufacturing jobs. 

- The real income of families, which 
increased by one quarter in the past ten years, 
will continue to rise. 

- We see a growing demand for housing, 
particularly middle and upper income 
housing, in the core area of the city. We 
forecast construction of 50,000 to 60,000 
housing units in the city in the next decade, 
with about 28,000 right now planned or 
under construction. 

- The city, through its commitment over 
the next four years of $100 million annually 
in expenditures on public improvements, is 
moving decisively to keep pace with the needs 
and expectations of the growing population. 

- Tourism, sure to increase from about 
4.5 million visitors per year to about 10 
million (at a minimum) during the 
Bicentennial years, will become the major 
industry it should be in this city. 

- In connection with that, there are 
several firm plans for hotel construction in 
the city, which would increase the present 
7,000 rooms to about 11,000 or more in the 
next ten years. These are firm proposals, but 


|! can also add that a major hotel chain 
recently made an inquiry to the BRA, and 

in expressing their interest to build in Boston, 
said they were willing to do so even though 
they were aware of the new construction 
planned. 

All that I've mentioned could amount 
to about $1.7 billion in construction activity 
once Park Plaza is approved and the South 
Station Project is in full swing. 

This compares rather favorably with the 
$1.1 billion in construction activity which 
took place these past five years and the $476 
million in construction from 1960 through 
1967. 


In considering the future of office 
construction in Boston, we should keep three 
things in mind: 


One, there has been a dramatic shift in 
the structure of employment in this 
country--and even more so in Boston. Our 
economy in this city, more than ever, centers 
on high-grade service activities, which, as you 
know, means the need for office space. 


Two, the second general factor which 
supports our projections is that office space 
in Boston has been, and will continue to be, 
upgraded, with new buildings replacing the 
old. During the past decade, for example, 
almost 2 million square feet of office space 
was demolished. At least this much will be 
demolished in the 70's. 


Three, the third factor affecting office 
space demand is the average amount of space 
allocated to each worker. It has risen 
drastically and can be expected to rise still 
more in the future. 

We have seen a trend over the past 25 
years in the shift of employment towards 
service activities. 

In 1947, Boston was well ahead of that 
national trend, with 36 percent of the work 
force in service activity jobs, whereas only 27 


percent of the work force nationally held 
service activity employment. 

During the past 25 years, the national 
figures show an increase from 27 percent to 
39 percent for service activity jobs. Boston's 
percentage has climbed so that 56 percent of 
the jobs in this city in 1971 are service 
activity. 

The national trend will increase to about 
43 percent in 1980, and the Boston 
percentage of workers in service industries 
will be about 60.6 percent. 

It should come as no surprise that office 
employment has increased sharply in this city 
over the past decade. But the increase of 
30,000 in office employment in Boston 
between 1960 and 1970 will more than 
double in the next decade with an increase 
of about 70,000 in office employment or a 
projection of 305,000 office workers in 
Boston by 1980. 


In Boston, in 1929, the average amount 
of space allotted an office worker was 129 
gross square feet. That has increased to 220 
square feet in 1972 and will increase slightly 
to 225 square feet between now and 1980. 

The increase in office employ- 
ment, plus the increase in average square feet 
per employee, will, consequently, account for 
about 16,000,000 square feet in office space 
by 1980. 

All of which leads us to this projection 
on office space supply and demand in Boston 
through 1980. 

In 1970, the demand far outstripped the 
supply, and the vacancy rate for the year was 
2.1 percent. 

In 1975, when several of the buildings 
just getting underway right now--like the 
Federal Reserve and the National Shawmut 
Bank--come on the market, the demand will 
be only slightly larger than the supply, with 
about 1.7 million square feet separating 
supply and demand. 


But in 1980, given the increase in 
population and a commensurate increase in 
business activity and office employment, the 
demand for office space could outstrip the 
supply by almost 6 million square feet. 

Throughout these figures, we have 
included structures in Park Plaza, South 
Station and all other proposed buildings in 
Boston. 

| don't have to remind you that the 
office market reflects fluctuations that are 
tied to the date of completion of buildings; 
and thus in 1973, with One Beacon Street 
and Hancock coming on the market, there 
will be almost 3.5 million square feet added 
to the market. Fortunately, the Hancock is 
almost filled, and we predict that the 
Employers will also be filled despite its 
present problems. 

However, in 1974, only the Provident 
Institution's building and 545 Boylston Street 
will be coming on the market and these 
amount to only 235,000 square feet of new 
office space. 

Now there is another factor about 
Boston and its future that is difficult to put 
on any chart, but it is perhaps more 
important than anything digested by a 
computer. 


| refer to Boston's style and charm, its 
livability. Earlier this year, both Life 
Magazine and Business Week carried articles 
which cited Boston as one of the few 
American cities attractive to live in, 
particularly for younger people and 
professionals. 

This past summer, National Geographic 
had a writer and photographer here to prepare 
a major article on Boston--one of the few that 
publication has ever done on an American 
city. Its theme, as | understand it, will also 
dwell on the youthful spirit and charm of this 
old city. 

This attitude prevails, | think, because 
Boston's problems, whatever they may be, do 
not include many of the things other 


American cities have already encountered and 
have found impossible to solve. 

For instance, this is one of the few cities 
which has not yet lost a major downtown 
employer to an outlying suburb. One firm in 
Boston contemplated such a move, and we 
hope they have been dissuaded and that they 
will shortly announce their intention of 
staying in the city. 

And in the past year, as we have worked 
with this firm trying to keep them in the city, 
we have discovered anew that Boston has so 
much to offer to any business that a 
concerted effort of business and government 
should be made to lure firms, particularly the 
corporate headquarters of various national 
firms, to Boston. We shouldn't concentrate 
merely on headquarters because many firms 
won't move here, but they might be 
persuaded to expand and _— relocate 
departments such as their computer 
operations here. 

This has been discussed at the Chamber 
of Commerce and they have begun 
preliminary work. It is something that could 
and should be done by the private sector, but 
we are so convinced of its importance that 
| am announcing today that the BRA will 
offer staff services--along with $25,000 in 
supporting funds--to insure that an ambitious 
effort begins immediately to bring new firms 
to downtown Boston. 

We are confident that the sum expended 
by us will be more than returned once the 
assets of this city are promoted to firms 
which are contemplating a leave from other 
cities. 

Now | know that nobody can comment 
on Boston's livability without sooner or later 
having the tax issue brought into the picture. 

The tax situation is horrible, horrendous, 
frightening, and all the other adjectives, 
printable and otherwise, you want to use in 
describing it. 

I'd like to think, however, that there is 
some hope. 


| can tell you one thing about taxes and 
business in Boston. The Mayor has instructed 
both myself and Commissioner Anzalone of 
the Assessing Office that we have his full 
backing in making any tax agreement that we 
can to attract and keep business in Boston, 
provided, of course, it is legal. We think the 
121A legislation is a valuable tool in this 
regard, and we can cite instance after instance 
over the past decade where that kind of 
arrangement has enabled expansion of office 
space in the city. 

But other glimmers of hope are on the 
horizon. In its present form, the Revenue 
Sharing Bill, which is probably going to go 
through Congress shortly, will mean about 
$33 million in revenue for Boston. This could 
mean a difference of about $10 in the tax 
rate, all other things being equal. We're also 
working to reduce expenses. 

And | think the matter of tax reform, 
or lack of it, on the part of the state is an 
example of the need for a cooperative spirit 
on the part of the private and public sectors 
and between levels of government if 
redevelopment is to continue. 

Which brings me to Park Plaza. 

Nobody in this room has to be told that 
Federal funds are no longer available in 
quantity for urban renewal. Nobody has to 
be told also that the future of redevelopment 
in this city rests on a dynamic partnership 
between public and private interests. And | 
think all of you know that Park Plaza, the 
project itself and the concept, was a response 
on the part of the BRA to encourage 
redevelopment in the city even though the 
Federal funds were not forthcoming. 

We always viewed Park Plaza as the 
project that would set the tone for the next 
decade, serve as an example of the private and 
public sector cooperation | was speaking of. 


Let me say that we have no doubt that 
Park Plaza will become a reality--one way or 
another. And sooner, much sooner, for 
example, than the lengthy debate and 
controversy that delayed the Prudential 
Center project from 1958 or so through 1961. 


But as of now, it serves only as an 
example of what can happen when the 
cooperative spirit necessary for progress 
breaks down. 

We think in the past few weeks we have 
at last clarified this concept, that we have 
shown convincingly that Park Plaza is integral 
to the long-range development strategy for 
this city. We are quite optimistic that it will 
be approved. 

For our part, we at the BRA are well 
aware of the changes which have come, and 
which will come, in urban renewal. We have, 
as some of you may Know, placed increasing 
emphasis in our role as a city planning agency. 

Because we are the city's planning 
agency, as well as its redevelopment 
authority, we think we are in a unique 
position to shift our focus from urban 
renewal activities to spotlighting, identifying, 
guiding overall redevelopment efforts, and 
‘coordinating redevelopment so that private 
investment can return a maximum in public 
gain. 

Park Plaza may have been the first urban 
renewal plan to emerge from this new 
emphasis, but | think the work we have been 
doing with private development interests in 
the Fort Point Channel-South Station area is 
very much in the pattern of the future at the 
BRA. 

In that part of the city, as most of you 
know, there have been several development 
proposals made. We, of course, have the 
South Station Project. 

We think that whole area can be to the 
1970's what Government Center was to the 
1960's. 

But it would be foolhardy to think any 
of that development can move forward 
without significant public improvements, 
resolution of problems having to do with mass 
transit--especially the location of a third 
harbor crossing, if one is to be built--and 
numerous other areas in which public and 
private interests must interact to arrive at 
mutual solutions to their problems. 


Since last winter, the BRA has been 
meeting regularly with both the private and 
public interests in this area in an attempt to 
coordinate joint planning. About a year ago, 
we finally received the Federal funds to begin 
acquisition and clearance of the South Station 
site, and work is in progress at the present 
time. But in this project, perhaps more than 
any other project in the city's history, there 
will have to be extensive cooperation between 
the private and public sectors. 

In giving added emphasis to our planning 
function, we have made our first priority the 
production of a new master plan. 

The last plan was published in 1965 and 
was concerned to a great extent with urban 
renewal planning. We hope this present effort, 
to be ready in another year, will have a 
broader focus and be aimed at city-wide 
community development. One aspect of this 
plan that deals with the downtown retail core 
will be presented this fall. It is a plan, | might 
add, that recognizes the lack of Federal funds. 

We hope that the plan, in outlining 
general and detailed city policy on almost 
every aspect of urban life, can be a continual 
process, something that is constantly updated 
through the publication of development 
strategies. 

We think it will also be a plan that is 
primarily concerned with finding the right 
way to balance and maintain Boston as a 
place to work and Boston as a place to live. 

It is often said of Boston that it is a 
city which has a "chance." Implicit in this 
remark is that other cities are in such grave 
condition that survival is doubtful. But also 
implicit in the remark is that "chance" is 
some kind of phase, an interim arrangement; 
that Boston has an opportunity at the present 
time to survive and even flourish, but that 
time is of the essence before that "chance" 
may be lost. 

That chance is something which requires 
us to act, with decision and with courage, so 
that we can consolidate our gains, maintain 
our momentum, and never, | hope, revert to 
those grim days of the past. 
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